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ACCOUNT OF THE LAST JOURNEY OF JOHN PEM- 


BERTON TO THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 
(Concluded from page 658.) 


In his life and conversation he was indeed a 
preacher of righteousness. His conversation 
and conduct were instructive, edifying, and 
impressive ; and, distinct from his labors as a 
winister, the cause of religion, subriety, and virtue, 
was forwarded by his company: his oy+1 and 
kind behaviour made him recollected wi:~re he 
came. The remembering of John Pempeiton 
would strengthen the hands of virtue. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 4, 1862. 


—— 


No. 43. 


er 


(whose holy precepts often bring convic- 
tion and consolation to my miod) there seems 
no injunction of inspiration more ‘difficult to 
human nature, than that of loving our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, and I never knew any one that 
came nearer up to it than John Pemberton. 
Among the various instances that might be ad- 
duced to support the opinion, was that of his-assist- 
ing those in low circumstances with his money 
and his credit: if the sober and industrious 
wanted a capital to begin business, if he had it 
not of his own, he went to borrow for them, and 
entered into security for the repayment. When 
the solemn undertaking of his visit to Great 
Britain was drawing to maturity, lest any should 
suffer by a transaction in which he had any con- 
cern, his thoughtful, honorable and consistent 
mind came to a resolution of disposing of estates, 
I have been told, to a considerable amount ; and 
he paid off the sums for which he was engaged, 
and took the securities upon himself. Ye with 
overflowing fortunes, but whose minds are wrapt 
up in your possessions, read this, and think of 
doing good! Ofhis obedience to, and thorough 
dependence on the Almighty (which are the 
marks of a “ good and faithful servant,”) but 
few stronger instances could be produced than 
what occurred on the serious occasion I have 


His| mentioned. At the time he embarked for 


innocent mind, as in its sphere, seemed to de-| Europe, war subsisted between Great Britain 
light in the company of children ; yet he paid| and America: a law was then in force, which 


perhaps a still more marked attention to age and 
infirmity: and I do not remember sharper ex- 


made it death, with forfeiture of estates, to go 
within the British lines without a passport. 


pressions of his disapprobation, than when he| For a passport he had not freedom in his mind 


found the hoary head insulted, and the claims of 
declining years negleted. 

To the poor he addressed himself with great 
tenderness and condescension, often signifying 
to them, that he was not himself above the 
sufferings incident to human beings, and that 
both were equally under the notice of divine 
goodness: and he seldom left them without their 
partaking of his bounty. It was truly admirable 
with what interest, ease, and delicacy, he would 
enter into the private concerns of poor families, 
with a view to do them good : he might indeed 
be said to be the poor man’s confiding counsellor 
and friend. Inyreading the New Testament 


« 


to apply, but addressed government as follows : 


To the President and Council: ; 


Having, by the constraining power of God’s 
love, influencing my spirit, been at times en- 
gaged to call sinners to repentance and amend- 
ment of life, and to publish the glad tidings of 
peace, life, and salvation, through Christ Jesus 
our Lord and Saviour; and finding my mind 
drawn and engaged, by the same divine power 
and love, to visit my brethren in religious pro- 
fession in Europe, as the Lord may open my 
way, I have, agreeably to the regular, decent, 
and orderly way, used in our religious society, 

é 
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solidly opened my concern to Friends here, who, 
after deliberate and weighty consideration, have 
signified their sympathy, unity, and concurrence 
with this religious engagement, by their certifi- 
cates ; leaving me to the Lord, and the guidance 
of his Holy Spirit. And believing the time 
come for me to move forward, and leave my be- 
loved country, my near connections, and what- 
ever is dear to me in this life, l inform you 
hereof: and do declare, that I have no sinister 
view or worldly concern to promote, but singly 
the honest and upright discharge of a duty, laid 
and enjoined on me, as I believe, by that al- 
mighty and holy Being who formed us for his 
glory, and hath aright to our service, to be 
obeyed and followed in all things: for therein 
consists our peace and happiness here and for- 
ever. And believing the gospel of Christ to be 
free, the true ministers thereof ought to be free, 
and not interrupted in their pious, religious en- 
deavors for the promotion of piety, virtue and 
godly living. Under this consideration, and not 
from 4 disposition to give offence, I dare not 
make the consent of human authority a condition 
of my obedience to divine requiring; yet am 
willing by thus making my case known to you, 
to remove all occasion of misapprehension or 
misrepresentation. And recommending you 
with myself to God, and to the word of his 
grace nigh in the heart, that by attention and 
obedience thereto we may experience peace in 
our minds here, and happiness hereafter, 
I remain your real friend, 
JOHN PEMBERTON. 

Philadelphia, 5th month, 30th, 1782. 


Being single-hearted and sincere, he experi- 
enced preservation ; though he was afterwards 
informed that one or two of the members were 
for putting the laws in execution against his 
property, but the generality of the council were 
convinced that his journey was purely from 
religious, not political motives. 

When the good order of our Society required 
his assistance, either in supporting the testimony, 
or in dealing with delinquents, he proceeded with 
that religious boldness that accompanies a con- 
scientious and disinterested mind. In what 
concerned its religious order and economy he 
was clear in his conceptions, and ready in ex- 
pression ; yet to the judgment of others, in what 
related to himself, he paid the greatest defer- 
ence : and if, at any time, he perceived a hesita- 
tion in others to strengthen his own sense of 
duty, he felt the humbling oppression of a diffi- 
dent mind. Amidst his trials he was generally 
preserved in patience : if, indeed, it was at any 
time suspended, it was when he thought he had 
fallen short in the performance of his religious 
duty, often saying, “‘ Ah! I am a poor unprofit- 
able servant ;” yet many can bear testimony, 
that health and strength of body, and the com- 
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forts of this life,» were savrificed to 
his great Master. ay Se 
In his solid and acceptable ministry he 
often to recommend purity of ‘hBart and’ 
and a humble walking before, Gody anéhd 
dependence on him: indeed, though Gn jall 
conduct he was careful to act agreeably tg 
principles and true simplicity of our profess 
and his concern was extended to all profes 
with us, wherever he came, yet in his publ 
labors among others, he was more enys 
impress a reverence for the Almighty 
minds of the people, and to promote the cat 
universal righteousness, than to establish poy 
of opinion, or fix particular modes of relig : 
conduct. It might be said his good-will ; 
oo” 
i 


1 


universal. 

I am inclined to believe that his natural tam? 
of mind was open and unsuspecting. with bs 

sition to innocent cheerfulness ; but of a 

ever knew, the greatest change of cot 
nance was exhibited from his different situation 
of mind. When his spirit was deeply exercised, 
there was in his aspect an almost awful solemnity; 
but when he relaxed amongst his friends, the 
most unreserved and sincere cheerfulness | 
ever saw. 

He was a shining example of punctuality, dis 
interestedness, and integrity. In fine, perhaps, 
to none in the present generation could the 
character given in holy writ to ae 
more properly applied, “ Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whum is no guile.” 

And now that my beloved friend, over whose 
memory I have poured the tear of unaffected 
regard, has done his part here, may the purity 
of his example find a place in the minds of sur 
vivors : did the purity of his example prevail as 
generally, as bis love to mankind was extended, 
what a harmony and happiness it would promote 
even in this life! And when this perishable 
life, with all its trials and frailties may close, I 
have no doubt, but that Divine Power, whieh 
formed our immortal spirits, and visits them 
from time to time with his love, would receive 
them into his peaceful kingdom. 


_—_—_—_—_——e——— + 
GIVE THE CHILDREN FRESH AIR. 


Some parents make the great mistake of keep 
ing their children in-doorgs@uring cold weather. 
Such a practice is perni¢iOus in many respects. 
It enfeebles the bodies of children, and ret 
ders them peculiarly liableto be attackied-by 
colds and coughs. A child ghould have its fect 
well shod with socks and boots, its body well 
wrapped in warm clothing, its. head and eat 
securely protected from the cold, and then be 
let loose to play in the keen bracing winter alt. 
By this means its body will become robust, and 
its spirits be kept bright and cheerful ; ‘wheres 
if a child be shut up in the house, it will be 
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come fretful and feverish, and perhaps wind up 
with @ severesattack of illness. The coroners’ 
inquests in London daily show that every week, 
in that city, children are suffocated in bed, or 
+ under the shawls of mothers. They die, as the 
groper is constantly stating, in consequence of 

haling their own breath, which is a compound 

carbonic acid gas. They are, in fact, in the 
' same situation as a person who is locked up ina 
> room which is full of the fumes of charcoal. 
The children are gradually overpowered by the 
‘deleterious atmosphere, and die without a strug- 
gle, it being thought that they were in a sound 
sleep. 


—_——_ +492 —______ 


GUION ON PRAYER. 





What a dreadful delusion hath prevailed over 
« the greater part of mankind, iw supporing aimee 
they are not called to a state of prayer, w ‘ 
all are capable of prayer, and are called thereto, 
as all are called to and are capable of salvation. 
Prayer is the application of the heart to God, 
and the internal exercise of love. St. Paul hath 
enjoined us “ to pray without ceasing ;”’ 1 Thess. 
v.17; aud our Lord saith, “I say unto you all, 
watch and pray,” Mark xiii. 33, 37; and all 


7 “ 
ee 


Let all without exception come, for Jesus 


But who is without a heart? 


make the donation. All who are desirous of 


common to all men. 


Gen. xvii. 1. 
brought into this presence, and maintained in it 
Without interruption. 

“Be ye truly converted unto that God from 
Yhom ye have so deeply revolted,” Isa. xxxi. 6. 
To be truly converted is to avert wholly from the 





‘keep: creature, and turn wholly unto God. For the 
sather. JH tttuinment of salvation it is absolutely necessary 
spects. that we should fofsake outward sin, and turn 
d rel @ unto righteousness; but this alone is not perfect 
od by ‘onversion, which» éonsists in a total change of 
ts fet Hf the whole man from an outward to an inward 
y well life, . 

d eats When the soul is once turned to God, she 
pen be fnds a wonderful facility in continuing steadfast 
= Mher conversion; and the longer she remains 


thus converted, the nearer she approaches, and 
the more firmly she adheres to God; and the 
Nearer she draws to him, of necessity she is the 
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prayer may easily pray, enabled by those ordinary | 
graces and gifts of the Holy Spirit which are | 
Prayer is the guide to' 
perfection, and the sovereign good ; it delivers us | 
from every vice, and obtains us every virtue;_ 
for the one great means to become perfect, is to: 
walk in. the presence of God; he himself hath ' 
said, “‘ Walk in my presence and be ye perfect,” | central attractive virtue is unobstructed, and has 
It is by prayer alone that we are | full liberty of action. 


675 
farther removed from the creature which is so 
contrary to him: so that she is so effectually es- 
tablished and rooted in her conversion, that it 
becomes habitual, and, as it were, ratural to her. 
Now we must not suppose that this is effected by 
a violent exertion of her own powers ; for she is 
not capable of, nor should she attempt any other 
co-operation with divine grace, than that of 
endeavoring to withdraw herself from external 
objects, and to turn inwards, after which she has 
nothing farther to do than to continue steadfast 
in her adherence to God. God has an attrac- 
tive virtue which draws the soul more and more 
powerfully to himself, the nearer she approaches 
towards him, and in attracting, he purifies and 
refines her; just as it is with a gross vapor ex- 
haled by the sun, which, as it gradually ascends, 
is rarified and rendered pure ; the vapor, indeed, 
contributes to its exhalation.only,by its. passive. 
ness; but the soul co-operates with the attrac- 
tions of her God, by a free and affectionate 
correspondence. This kind of introversion is 
both easy and efficacious, advancing the soul 
naturally, and without constraint, because God 
himself is her centre. Every centre has a 
powerful attractive virtue, and the more pure 
and exalted it is, the stronger and more irre- 


therefore may, and all ought to practice prayer. | sistible are its attractions. 


As soon as anything is turned towards its 


Christ hath called all. Yet let not those come | centre, its own gravitation instigates and acceler- 
_who are without a heart; they are not asked ; for| ates it thereto, unless it be withheld by some 
there must be a heart, that there way be love. | invincible obstacle; a stone held in the hand is 


O come, then, | no sooner disengaged, than by its own weight it 
give this heart to God; and here learn how to | 


falls to the earth as to its centre. Now when 
the soul by its efforts to abandon outward objects, 
and gather herself inwards, is brought into the 
influence of the central tendency, without any 
other exertion, she falls gradually by the weight 
of divine love into her proper centre; and the 
more passive and tranquil she remains, and the 
freer from self-motion and self-exertion, the more 
rapidly she advances, because the energy of the 


All our care and attention should therefore be 
to acquire inward recollection ; nor let us be dis- 
couraged by the pains and difficulties we en- 
counter in this exercise, which will soon be re- 
compensed, on the part of our God, by such 
abundant supplies of grace as will render the 
exercise perfectly easy, provided we be faithful 
in meekly withdrawing our hearts from outward 
distractions and occupations, and returning to our 
centre, with affections full of tenderness and 
serenity. When at any time the passions are 
turbulent, a gentle retreat inwards unto a present 
God easily deadens and pacifies them; and any 
other way of contending with them, rather irri- 
tates than appeases them. 

The soul that is faithful in the exercise of 
love and adherence to God above described, is 
astonished to feel him gradually taking posses- 
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sion of her whole being; she now enjoys a| She no sooner closeth her bodily eyes than she 
continual sense of that presence, which is be-| is wrapt up in prayer ; she is amazed at so great 
come, as it were, natural to her. She feels | a blessing, and enjoys an internal converse which 
an unusual serenity gradually diffusing itself} external matters cannot interrupt. “The Lord 
throughout all her faculties, and silence now/is in his holy temple, let all the earth kee 
wholly constitutes her prayer, whilst God com-; silence before him.’ Hab. ii. 20. Inward a. 
municates an infused love, which is the begin-| lence is absolutely indispensable, because the 
ning of ineffable blessedness. We must, how-| Word is essential and eternal, and necessarily 
ever, urge it as a matter of the highest import, | requires dispositions in the soul in some degree 
to cease from self-action and self-exertion, that | corresponding to his nature, as a capacity for the 
God himself may act alone: he saith by the | reception of himself. Hearing is a sense formed 
mouth of his prophet David, “ Be still and | to receive sounds, and is rather passive than ae. 
know that Iam God.” Psalm xlvi. 10. But| tive, admitting, but not communicating, sensa- 
the creature is so infatuated with a love and at-| tion: aud if we would hear, we must lend the 
tachment to its own working, that it doth not|ear for that purpose; so Christ, the eternal 
perceive and distinguish all its operations. She | Word, without whose divine inspeaking the soul 
is ignorant that her inability minutely to observe | is dead, dark and barren, when he would speak 
the manner of her emotion is occasioned by the | within us, requires the most silent attention to 
swiftuess of her progress; and that the opera-| his all-quickening and efficacious voice. Hence 
tions of God, in extending and diffusing their | it is so frequently enjoined us in sacred writ, to 
influence, absorb those of the creature. The} hear and be attentive to the voice of God. 
stars may be seen distinctly before the sun We should forget ourselves, and all self inter. 
rises; but as his light advances, their rays are | est, and listen and be attentive to the voice of 
gradually absorbed by his; and they become in- | our God; and these two simple actions, or rather 
visible, not from the want of light in themselves, | passive dispositions, attract his love to that 
but from the superior effulgence of the chief | beauty which he himself communicates. Out 
luminary. The case is similar here, for there is | ward silence is very requisite for the cultivation 
a strong and universal light which absorbs all; and improvement of inward; and, indeed, itis 
the little distinct lights of the soul; they grow| impossible we should become truly internal, 
faint and disappear under its powerful influence, | without the love and practice of outward silence 
and self-activity is now no longer distinguisha-| and retirement. God saith by the mouth of his 
ble ; yet those greatly err who accuse this prayer | prophet, “TI will lead her into solitude, and there 
of idleness, a charge that can only arise from | will I speak to her heart.” Hos. ii. 14, Vulgate; 
inexperience. This appearance of inaction is, | and unquestionably the being internally engaged 
indeed, not the consequence of sterility and| with God, is wholly incompatible with being 
want, but of fruitfuluess and abundance; which | busied, and employed in the numerous frifles 
will be clearly perceived by the experienced | that surround us. Luke xxxviii. 42. 
soul, who will know and feel that ber silence is} When through imbecility or unfaithfulnes 
full and unctuous, and the result of causes totally | we become dissipated, or, as it were, uncentred, ; 
the reverse of apathy and barrenness. There | it is of immediate importance to turn again get- oman 
are two kinds of people that keep silence; the | tly and sweetly inward ; and thus we may leam edhe” | 
one because they have nothing to say, the other|to preserve the spirit and unction of prayer ad ing 
because they have too much; it is so with the| throughout the day; for if prayer and _recollee- ly to ou 
soul in this state, her silence is occasioned by | tion were wholly confined to any appointed half a f 
the superabundance of matter, too great for ut-| hour, or hour, we should reap but little fruit. “ ed: 
terance. +» You 
The interior is not:a stronghold to be taken by SELAH. os 
storm and violence; but a kingdom of peace,} This word, which is used in the Psalm ‘ 7. 
which is to be gained only by love. If any will] seventy-four times, and thrice in the prophecy ue ™ 
thus pursue the little path I have pointed out, it | of Habakkuk, must have some significant meal is on 
will lead them to infused prayer. God demands| ing, and yet there seems to be much doubt it tid a 
nothing extraordinary nor difficult; on the con-| reference to the matter. It is a Hebrew word, and | 
trary, he is best pleased by a simple and child-| which the translators have left as they found it 
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like conduct. The soul advanced thus far, hath | because they could not agree as to its meanig a, 
e ( 


no need of any other preparative than its quiet-| The Targum, and most of the Jewish commer @ 4. 

ude, for now the presence of God, which is the | tators, give to the word the meaning of eternally. have pee 
great effect, or rather continuation of prayer, be-| forever. The voice of the Septuagint trans ae ad 
gins to be infused, and almost without intermis-| tion appears to have regarded it as a musical 0 a ’ 
sion. The soul certainly enjoys transcendent | rythmical note. Herner regards it as indicating ics of 1 
blessedness, and feels that “it is no longer she|a change of tone; Matheson, as a musical note tao: ‘ I 
that lives, but Christ that liveth in her;” and! equivalent perhaps to the word repeat. A of th - 
that the only way to find him is in introversion. 'ing to Luther, and others, it is equivalent to the oa 
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exclamation, silence ! Gesenius says Selah means, 
“ Let the instruments play, and the singers stop.” 
Wocher regards it as equivalent to sursum corda! 
(up, my soul! ) Sommer, after examining all the 
seventy-four passages in which the word occurs, 
recognizes in every case “an actual appeal or 
summons to Jehovah ; they are calls for aid, and 
prayer to be heard, expressed either with entire 
directness, or if not in the imperative, ‘ Hear, 
Jehovah,’ and the like, still earnest addresses to 
God, that he would remember and hear,” ete. 
The word itself he regards as indicating a blast 
of trumpets by the priest. Selah itself he thinks 
isan abridged expression used for Higgaion, in- 
dicating the sound of the stringed instruments, 
and Selah, a vigorous blast of trumpets. Some 
think the word marks the beginning of a new 
sentence, or a new measure of verses; and others, 
that it joins what follows to that which goes be- 
fore, and shows that what has been said deserves 
always to be remembered. Some have thought 
Selah showed the cessation of the actual inspira- 
tion of the Psalmist ; and others, that it is simply 
a note to indicate the elevation of the voice ; still 
others, that it is equivalent to “ Amen,” “ Be 
it so,” or “ Let it be.” 


~_———+~tem 


EDUCATION. 


PROM ‘‘ LETTERS OF MARY L. WARE.’’ 


“ December 31, 1843. The last day of this | 
most eventful year! Dear Annie, how many | 
precious, solemn thoughts does the very writing | 
its date suggest! In all future years of our | 
lives; be they many or few, no one, it seems, can 
bring to us so great, so affecting a change in | 
outward things, as this year which is just pass- | 
Ing away. It is not only that the outward | 
circumstances of our lives are to take a new | 
tourse, because he has left us who was to us the 
leading and controlling spirit in all that pertain- | 
ed to our life in this world, but that we shall no | 


longer feel the perpetual action of his character 


in the daily detail of the education of our souls. | which led to all this, I could not at once credit 


“Your expressions of discouragement and 
mxlety about yourself touch me very much. I 
can enter fully into all your feelings, for at your 
age Twas not only separated from the loved 
tirle and influence of home, for a time, but I 
st for ever my chief earthly dependence for 
tid and happiness in my mother’s death. Thus, 
being left to myself, I was led to a self-inspee- 
tion and care of my own character, which do not 
wually come for many years after. I know all 

¢ trials that beset one’s path at your age, for I 

ave had deep experience of them ; and I can 
&y with confidence to you, that they may all be 
overcome by a resolute will, united to a true 
fpitit of humility. Not, perhaps, in one year or 
'wo; but [ do know that, by the persevering use 
of the means which God has placed within our 
tach, in reliance upon and earnest secking of 
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the aid which he will give, we shall make pro- 
gress in the Christian life, the only life which 
can give us any satisfaction. Seek the 
truth in your own character, and see it in others. 
Fix for yourself a high standard of excellence, 
and never ‘tire nor stop to rest,’ until you have 
put yourself in the way to attain it. Stop not 
then ; there is no stopping in this world, (or in 
another, I believe)...... Look your difficulties 
full in the face ; seek not to gloss them over, or 
find excuses for them. You have them as the 
means of excellence, by giving you something to 
do, a mode of applying Christian principle. Use 
them as such, and faint not... .. 

“ November 8, 1844. I feel that I must have 
some free communication with you, for my heart 
is full to overflowing. That I can understand 
all your internal trials, I have often assured you ; 
and, strange as it may seem to you, it is from 
experience that I am enabled to enter into them. 
In the solicitude of my early days, the conscious- 
ness of unworthiness preyed upon my spirit, until 
I persuaded myself that every body despised 
me, that I was nothing to any one, that nobody 
could care for me for my own sake. Many and 
many a night have I lain and thought of this, 
and looked at life through this medium, until I 
wished that I had never lived, and in my agony 
have cried myself into perfect hysterics. Even 
my mother’s love failed to satisfy me, for I 
thought it wes only an involuntary feeling for 
an only child, not depending upon or growing 
out of my own deserts. ©, how many precious 
hours of life have I thrown away in uselessness 
to others, and in wisery for myself, by this mor- 
bid sensibility! Would that I could recall 
them! Would that my example might ward 
off from you like regrets! I have suffered many 
years from this cause before I discovered the 
true source of my trial, or caught a glimpse of 
its remedy. And when at last it flashed upon 
me, that it was the want of true Christian 
humility, not the real conviction of inferiority, 


my own consciousness ; and many and severe 
were the mental exercises by which I was led at 
last to understand and fee/ the truth. | believe 
this to have been a constitutional tendency ; and 
however much the demon may have been brought 
under subjection, there have been times all 
along life, that it has so striven for the mastery, 
that I have feared it might conquer. But know- 
ing one’s danger is more than half the security 
against it, and I have gained in happiness more 
than a compensation for the warfare. 

We 60s When we find ourselves disturbed in 
spirit, we very naturally refer to the exciting 
cause as an excuse for it; and however we may 
blame ourselves, we still feel that those whose 
wrong-doing irritates us are really the most to 
blame. But we must get away from this view 
of things, if we ever hope to improve ourselves, 
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As long as we live in the world, we are to live | being palm leaf, not unfrequently, however, 
with those who do wrong. We can never be| metal. The Greeks and Romans do not appear 
perfect, nor can we find others who are; and|to have adopted the style of book-binding. 
our care should be, to learn so to control our-| Tablets amongst them were usually reserved 
selves, that not only shall we cease to be tempt-| either for first compositions—just after the 
ed to do wrong by their wrong-doing, but also | fashion of slates at the present time—-or else, 
cease to tempt them by our own. And who |as is our custom at present, for inscriptions de 
can doubt that the best hope for improving them | signed to be permanent, such as votive tablets, 
is by showing them the advantage of self con-|epitaphs, and the like. For book-work, the 
trol 7?” ancient Greeks and Romans either used papyrus 
eee ee nas rolls, or else sheets of vellum; as for paper, 
seateierdeceniammenes though it would appear to have been manufac. 
INK. tured in China from time immemorial, the 
Civilized man has long since become, all over! Saracens are believed to have first made it 
the world, a writing animal. The ancient Greeks} known in Europe. Whether of papyrus, or 
and Romans penned their ideas on tablets of| vellum, or paper, the material no longer lends 
wax or brass, or else on films prepared from the | itself to the engraved style of writing; ink be 
Egyptian water weed, papyrus. The ‘Cingalese| comes a necessity, and black has ever been 
of to-day remind us of what the Greeks and | recognized as the most desirable color for ink. 
Romans did long ago—seratching their fantastic| | Now comes a very important question. What 
but elegant characters on the silicious covering | is the best black material out of which to manw 
of palm leaves, or, when more than ordinarily | facture ink—the best, that is to say, in every 
luxurious, on thin plates of metal—silver or| respect? Firstly, what black is that which can 
gold, for instance—as many examples to be| best resist atmospheric influences, which is most 
found in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic So-| uncongenial to roguery, and which can neither 
ciety amply testify. Now, it stands to reason| be erased nor expunged, nor chemically ob- 
that engraved writing, as one may term it, must | iterated? Now, there can be no question 
needs be a tedious affair. Having once seer a| whatever but that, if no other point were ar 
copper or steel plate engraver at work, the|rived at than the ones just detailed, carbon or 
reader will not doubt what we say. Engraved | charcoal, in some form or other, would be the 
writing might have done very well for a Roman | most desirable thing out of which to make black 
poet of the Augustan age, especially such a|ink. Indian ink is little else than fively pow- 
poet as Horace, wko advised candidates for dered charcoal mingled with gum ; and printers’ 
poetic approbation to keep their manuscripts! and engravers’ ink each owes its blackness to 
seven years before trying to find a publisher!janimal charcoal, called ivory black, mingled 
and, what is more important as regards the | with thick oil. Now, every librarian knows that 
matter we are dealing with, he enjoined the | printers’ ink is proof against every chemical 
precept, spe vertere stylum, whilst composing | influence: acids will not touch it, neither will 
the MS. Now, the expression sepe vertere|alkalies.. Printed ink marks may be erased, of 
stylum, translated literally, means to turn the | course, but that process does not involve destruc 
stylus or writing instrument about frequently. | tion of ink, so much as of paper. The stains of 
Understood as Horace meant the sentence to be | writing ink may be usually removed again and 
understood, it simply means obliteration, erasure ;| again, when distributed over printed matter, 
the fact being, that the stylum, or classic writ-| leaving the latter untouched. If writing ink 
ing-tool, was sharp at one end, and armed with | contain charcoal in any form, this remark, how 
a sort of cutting edge at the other. If, then, | ever, does not hold good. Public librariams 
what an author had written on wax or metal| know the indelible nature of charcoal ink 9 
chanced to dissatisfy him, he had only to turn | well, that they studiously avoid it. The ink, 
his stylum about—vertere stylum—and the words | for example, supplied to readers in the British 
might presently be erased and obliterated ;| Museum Library, is prepared with special 
whence also the expression of tabulu rasa, a| reference to its easy extraction by chemical 
deleted table or writing surface. means, if, as often happens, a book should get 
The Cingalese and some other Asiatic people | blotted; hence, it would be highly impolitie 
are in the habit of adopting a peculiar sort of'| for a lawyer to pen any important document it 
book-biading, one well adapted to meet the case|the Library of the British Museum with ik 
of books written by the engraved process. he | there supplied. 
similitude of a Venetian blind will readily con-}| Inks, considered in reference to the mete 
vey to the reader an idea of the sort of book-| liquid part of them, or “vehicle,” as chemist 
biuding to which allusion is made. In the| say, may be divided into oil inks and water inks 
British Museum, and more particularly in the| He who would like to see with his own eyé 
Museum of the Asiatic Society, books of this] what oil ink resembles, may study the appeit 


sort may be noted, the material in most cases | ance of printers’ ink, or, failing that, of ordinary. 
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black house-paint. Ink of this sort works well | 
ough from the point of a brush, and is not very 
itractable when a blunt-pointed reed pen is in! 
question ; but with quill pens it is very difficult | 
jy use, and with metallic pens impossible. 

All writing inks now used are water inks, be- 
ause of their ready flowing quality. As the 
world grows older, writers somehow grow more 
impetuous. Fancy a Greek or Roman sub-editor | 
tanquilly preparing his copy with oily ink and 
;camel’s hair brush! N®vertheless, had there 
existed editors and sub-editors in the time of 
Demosthenes, they would have had to work in 
that fashion—if, indeed, the modern literary use 
of paste and scissors had not been invented. Her- 
calaneum—that strange witness which has solved 
» many doubts bequeathed to us by classic an- 
tiquity—Herculaneum has settled affirmatively 
whether the ancients used oily writing inks. 
(at of the subterranean vaults of that lava- 
fooded city came forth to light one day, an 
inkstand having a small quantity of ink in it, 
vhich, on examination, proved merely a rich 
il mingled with lamp black. The lamp black 
ms ground up with oil, as is the custom now 
flowed in making black paint; by remember- 
ing which, one can understand the meaning of 
Demosthenes when he taunts his great rival, | 
Hschines, for having been compelled in his 
juth, through poverty, to sweep the school, 
onge the benches, and grind the ink. 

Asort of reflection appears to be cast on the 
basted progress of mankind in the operative 
ws, when the fact is brought prominently be- 
ite us, that manuscripts written before the 
ath century have fur the most part retained 
the original blackness of their ink, whilst docu- 
uents written s/xce that period for the most part 
ow indubitable signs of perishing or perisha- 
tleness, so far as relates to their ink. Many, 
imbtless, who peruse this, need not go beyond 
their own family yecords for proof of that here 
uted. Mauy a letter, penued not more than 
a years ago, shows unmistakable signs of 
yrishableness as to its inks. Why is this? 
low comes it that ancient and medizeval people 
‘ld manufacture permanent inks, whilst we, 
vith all our boasted chemical resources, so often 
ull? The answer is plain enough. Fast writ- 
ugis adesideratum as well as permanence of 
mtng. Now, fast writing involves easy flow- 
0g, and easy flowing demands a thin ink. 
‘hateoal may be powdered very fine, aud it may 
‘suspended for a time in gum water, or thick 
uaterial similarly mucilaginous, but it cannot 
# dissolved ; and herein lie at once the diffi- 
‘ilies of using it, and the permanence of it 
ten used. he liquid modern inks are in 
)ilnt of fact dye-stuff, and the processes of dye- 
"g Were very little understood previously to the 
‘ath century. 

Itwould be an endless task to set about de- 
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scribing the composition of writing inks as at 
present used: a few general indications must 
therefore suffice. Japan inks, as they are call- 
ed, one and all contain charcoal in some form 
or other. To keep the charcoal in suspension, 
gum, or other glutinous matter, is present of 
necessity; whence arises the glazy surface pro- 
duced by Japan ink. Since the dawn of the 
steel pen era, Japan inks have been gradually 
falling into disuse. Almost without exception, 
the freely flowing inks, suitable for steel pens, 
are mere dye-stuffs. To flow freely is a great 
boon always; but permanence in some cases is 
even more indispensable. When permanency 
is required, let the writer beware of easy flow- 
ing inks. 

As regards the tribe of fancy inks, the an- 
cients had theirs, as we have ours. The sacrum 
encustum, for example, was a purple ink, the 
composition of which was kept a profound 
secret, and which was only employed by the 
Roman emperors for signing documents. Death 
was the penalty for obtaining this ink, or even 
endeavoring to obtain it, from the vigilant 
officers in whose custody it was preserved. This 
edict remained in force from A. D. 470 to 
1452; except that in the twelfth century the 
privilege of using it was extended to members 
of the imperial family, and in some cases to the 
great officers of State. Doubtless this ink was 
no other than the celebrated Tyrian purple, ex- 
tracted from a shell-fish. Green ink was es- 
pecially reserved for signatures of the guardians 
of the Greek emperors, whilst their wards were 
minors. 

And now a final word or two, and they shall 
be practical. If ink writing has faded from 
any cause whatever, let not the possessor despair, 
even though the writing be totally illegible. 
Chemical art can frequently restore that faded 
black by application of proper treatment. No 
mere routine direction will suffice: the treat- 
ment suitable in the case of one faded ink, would 
be fatal in the case of another. The chemist 
alone can decide, and to him the full responsi- 
bility should be given. 

spxsentliliinmmanes 
THE STORY OF THE SHELLS. 

Who has not admired the beauty of shells ?— 
the rich lustre of the cowries ; the glossy polish 
of the olives ; the brilliant painting of the cones ; 
the varied layers of the cameos; the exquisite 
nacre of mother-of-pearl ? Who has not listened 
to the mysterious ‘“‘sound of the sea” in the 
whelks and helmets, or wondered at the many 
chambers of the nautilus? What child ever 
went to the sea-shore without picking up shells; 
or what lady ever spurned them as ornaments of 
her parlor? Shells are at once the attraction of 
the untutored savage, the delight of the refined 
artist, the wonder of the philosophic zoologist, 
and the most valued treasures of the geologist. 
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nents now; and they form the earliest “ foot- 
prints of the sands of time” in the history of our | 
globe. The astronomer, wandering through | 
boundless space with the grandest researches of | 
his intellect, and the most subtle workings of his 
analysis, may imagine, indeed, the history of: 
past time and speculate on the formation of! 
globes; but his science presents us with no re- | 
cords of the past. But the geologist, after 


They adorn the sands of sea-girt isles and conti- | 


watching the ebb of the ocean tide, examines in- 


to the soil on the surface of the earth and 
finds in it a book of chronicles, the letters 
of which are not unknown hieroglyphics, but 
familiar shells. He writes the history of each 
species, antedating by millions of years the first 
appearance of man upon the planet, the abrasion 
of the Mississippi Valley, or the roar of the 
Niagara at Queenston Heights. He searches 
deeper and deeper into the rocky crust of the 
globe, still finding the same types in older 
characters. As he climbs the rocks of Trenton 
or Montmorenci, he treads on the tide-ripples, 
the rain-drops, the trails of living creatures in 
the ancient Silurian sea, which he interprets by 
the rosetta stone of Chelsea Beach or Charleston 
Harbor; and as he reverently unlocks the dark 
recesses which contain the traditions of the early 
ages, between the dead igneous rocks and the 
oceanic deposits which intomb the remaias of 
life, the first objects which meet his gaze are the 
remains of a thin, horny shell, so like those now 
living in the Atlantic and Pacific waters, that 
the “footprint” enables him to reconstruct a 
brachiopod with delicate ciliated arms and cow- 
plex organization, such asis figured in the beauti- 
ful works of Owen and Davidson, from dissections 
of the existing species. —P. H. Carpenter. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 4, 1862. 


Tue Otp and New YeEar.—There is no 
more appropriate time for a profitable retrospect 
of the past, and a renewal of good resolutions 
for the future, than that which marks the exit 
of an Old and the entrance of a New Year. To 
every individual who may chance to read this, 
the year, which has just lapsed into the great 
void of the past, has borne some fruit, either 
good or evil. The checkered course of every 
life is marked by periods of growth in know- 
ledge and in grace, and by spaces wherein less 
favorable influences have prevailed, and the 
character has even suffered positive declension 
in regard to those attainments which most con- 
duce to permanent happiness and peace. 
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To let the time past suffice may be good coun. 


sel to such as have heretofore departed widely 


from the line of duty, and now earnestly seek 
better things ; but to those who have long main. 
tained the struggle of life, battling faithfully 
against its temptations and cherishing its bes 
and most refining influences, the past is so full 


| of instruction and profit, that they do well tp 


ponder on its experiences often and deeply, 
Few who earnestly pursue this retrospect but 
will find, even in the past year, much to regret, 
and many instructive lessons to profit by. 

As to the future, we are so ignorant of what 


it has in store for us that we do well to confine’ 


ourselves to a watchful care over each moment 
as it arises, with a humble trust in an all-wise 
Providence who orders all things well. 

Our beloved country has, within the past year, 
reaped a harvest of strife and consequent dis. 
aster, that must, in any event, permanently af- 
fect its future history. Thousands of its citi 
zens have thereby been reduced from affluence 
to poverty ; States and people, who, a year since, 
were in the enjoyment of the most peaceful and 
fraternal relations, have been led into an atti- 
tude of deadly hostility. We are on the eve of 
great events, and the year 1862 may witnes 
what the wisest can not now anticipate. Thats 
beneficent Providence, “from seeming-evil, stil 
educing good,’ may overrule eveuts, to the 
chastening of individual minds, the purification 
and strengthening of character among the peo 
ple, as well as the speedy restoration of peace, 
on the basis of justice and right, is our earnest 
desire, on the advent of the negy year. 


saseaiisilaininnniaes 

The publisher would again call the attention 
of those subscribers, who have not yet paid their 
subscriptions, to the importance of doing ®. 
Although the payment is due, in advance, very 
many have not yet settled with us; and we hope 
from these to have speedy remittances. As it 
is the intention of the publisher to make use df 
illustrations in some cases where the subject 
would seem to justify the expense, he woull 
again ask the co-operation of those who can & 
sist, by sending drawings of the old meeting 
houses in their neighborhood, together with a 
account of them. The drawings so sent, if 
found suitable, will be engraved and inserted i 
the paper, and will form interesting items of 
local history. 
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Dep, in Albany, N. Y., 12th mo. 2d, Exiza C., wife 
of Gideon Shepherd, in the 41st year of her age. 
Although our dear friend might have looked for- 
ward to many years of life’s enjoyments, the mes- 
senger found her not unprepared for the summons, 
her lamp being trimmed and burning. During a 
lingering illness of six months, she was never heard to 
murmur. but exhibited, throughout, a beautiful child- 
like faith and trust in Him “ who doeth all things | 
well.” | 
She sometimes expressed a desire to recover, for 
the sake of her only child, as she knew what it was | 
to be left without a mother’s love. But she prayed | 
that if it was not best for her to live, the desire 
might be taken from her, and her prayer was 
answered. She was ever thoughtful of those around, 
fearing they would overdo in waiting on her, yet ex- 
pressed a belief that strength would be given them; : 
which was in a remarkable decree. | 
| 
| 


MANURE FOR FRUIT TREES. 


“ What is the best manure 
for fruit trees, to spade or 
work near the roots, or 
general application ?”’ 

The following has been 
found, after several years 
of experience, to constivute 
the best manure for fruit 
trees generally. A mix- 
ture of peat or swamp 
muck, with one-fourth, to 
one-half its bulk of stable 
manure, and one-twentieth 
of leached ashes. These 
ingredients should lie in a 
heap together a few weeks, 


To her physician she at one time said, “‘ Doctor, God 
isgood,is he not?” Uponhis replying, ‘‘ He seems 
tohave prolonged your life.” ‘Not that,” said she, and then be worked over 
“but He has made me easier th yer expecte ; ; 
me s ier than I ever expected to If for peach trees, the soap suds from tbe laun- 


Of.a friend who called to see her, she said, “She 4rty thrown over the heap will improve it. If 
seems like a ministering angel. God knew that I for cherry trees, which will not bear high manu- 
—_ her, and he sent her to me.” ring, the proportion of peat or muck should be 

yhen able to bear it, she requested portions of large, and with less of yard manure and ashes. 
Scripture to be read, from which she derived both Th . th ingredients which may 
strength and consolation. “ Blessed are they that die rst ee oe y 
: occasionally be added to advantage, as ground or 





in the Lord.” 


May her quiet, unassuming, but conscientious life, | dissolved bones, night soil, Xe. ; where strong 
and peaceful close, be a lesson of deep instruction to | manure is needed. 
her surviving friends. 


—,at his residence, in the township of Milan, ; 
Duchess Co., N. Y., 12th mo. 12th inst., of paralysis, |, TO PREVENT HORSES FEET BALLING — 
— E. Tuory, in the 66th year of his age, after | SNOW. 
anillness of five weeks, which he bore with Chris- | 1 i 
tian fortitude and resignation. He was a very dili- | A correspondent of the London Field advises 
gent attender of our religious meetings, seldom absent ; COVEring the shoes with leather for this purpose. 
¥hen health would permit, though obliged to ride | “« Have three screw-holes in the shoe, one at the 
tighteen miles, twice a week, for several years, to at- ; apex, and one at either heel—steel wedges to be 
a a ;' ae os he was very often called | serewed tight into the holes—the shoe and sole 

nto declare the goodness of our Heavenly Father, | 1,,; e ; ious 
ind endeavored to do his day’s work in the day im. being covered with one leather previously, 
We have reason to believe he is now enjoying that which the screws will keep 1D place, Pe holes 
test which is prepared for the righteous. having been made in the leather to admit the 

—, on the 20th of 12th mo., of consumption, | SCTeWS. You can safely gallop on wet snow, or 
lany L. Sracknovse, in the 34th year of herage. | on the smoothest ice. My groom takes the 

—, on the morning of 12th mo. 2lst, at her resi- | screws off and keeps them in his pocket when 
dence in Rochester, N. Y., after an illness of 30 hours, | the horse is in the stable. When they are off, 

uEBE Frost, widow of Charles Frost, aged 62 years. | the shoe is an ordinary one with three holes in 

—, in Middletown, Bucks County, Pa., on the it.”’ 

{th of 12th mo., 1861, CATHARINE, wife of Gove; — 
Mitchell, aged 35 years, 2 months, and 8 days; a 
nember of Middletown Monthly Meeting. : 

—, in the same township, on the 7th of 12th mo., 
Sinan, wife of Washington Row, aged 40 years; a 
member of the same meeting. 


USE OF FOREST LEAVES. rs 


We have often referred to the gathering 
woods leaves for manurial purposes—either ’ 
—, in Upper Makefield, Bucks County, on the | the barn-yard, the stables, or for protection 
th inst., Hexry Sarrn, inthe 79th year of his age; a garden plants. It is the best time to gat 


umber of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. them after a fall of snow has disappeared, w 
——, at Harrison, Westchester County, N. Y., on 


Third-day the 17th of 12th mo., Purse C. H., wife of 
bert ( arpenter, and daughter of Joseph and Sarah 
> Hagan, in the 34th year of her age; a member of 
wehase Monthly Meeting. 
———_—» «99 
How ro Make Lire Use.ess.—If the Spring 
put forth no blossoms, in Summer there will be 
uo beauty, and in Autumn no fruit. So if youth 
ttiled away, riper years will be miscrable. 


they lay very compact, are easily loaded, and 
two or three times the quantity hauled ata 
‘jag ;’’ but it may not do to wait so long, as in 
some sections there would be no leaves secured 
until after the winter breaks up. The following 
hints are from the Maine Farmer, where they 
have severer weather than we: 

“ Now is the time to gather leaves that have 
fallen in the forest. They are valuable, as 


peers 
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pe 
but understood by the mind that listened to their 
‘* eloquent teachings’’—as if they were the clear 
upper notes, the sweet treble of the deep harmony 


every farmer knows, for litter, or bedding for 
cattle, horses, hogs, Ke. They are valuable, 
also, to throw among plants and young trees, 


grape viues, &c., in the garden, to protect them 
from the effects of frost and freezing during the 
winter and early spring. They are also valuable, 
as every gardener knows, to enter into composts 


evoked all around in the sublime colouring of 
Nature. Holy and noble, indeed, are these 
colors which God has given to clothe and invest 
his creation ; “of all God’s gifts to the sight of 


and the formation of leaf mould to be used in|man, the holiest, the most divine, the most 
the culture of flowers and delicate plants. A | solemn,’ and they who see the fair things in the 
good way to gather them is to rake them to- | desert, in their most radiant brilliancy, as though 
gether, when a little wet or moist from tight! they were fresher there from the Creator’s hand 
rains. Then have large bags made of burlap, | than in any other place, may well fancy with me 


very much like a wool sack, into which they | that one heard them saying: 
¢ > > , ad > oe , g 7aAc ‘ : : . : 
may be crowded, and thus early harvested and | Though heedless man might quite forget Thy praise, 


emptied into the place you wish to keep them 
for use. Bags of this kind would not be very 
costly, and if taken care of will last for years, if 
dried and laid away when the harvest is over.” 
—— —  -—wer + -__. 
BEAUTIES OF THE DESERT. 
At home we think of the desert like a white 
sea of gloomy though glaring barrenness, a weary 
monotony of ugliness ; instead of which no scene 


: ; a | 
in nature can be clothed in more brilliant, more 
varied, or more quickly changing colors. In| 


the narrow space between the foreground and 


. ° | 
the horizon, when laid down on paper, no brush 


could ever be made to lay in the countless streak 
after streak of colors filling up that space; in 


despair of catching them by any other means, I | 


have scribbled down upon the margins of my 
drawings a score of descriptions of the view at 
that moment before me,—such as this, beginning 
with the foreground :—“Brown, dark red, violet, 
lilac, gold, rose, crimson, pale green, orange, 


indigo-blue, sky blue ;” these all blending into! 


delicious, strange, incalculable harmonies, ever 
and ever changing,—every effect seems the most 
beautiful, and one wished it to last for ever,— 
when in another two minutes, all would be 
changed intosomethiug so much lovelier still, one 
never knew whether one admired or wondered 
the most. Many and many a time, anxious 


though I was to draw all I could, my pencil stood | 


still in my hand while I was engrossed in watch- 
“ng the rapid and beautiful changes which no 
brush could copy and no tongue describe. 
the mountains that approach Tadmor on one side, 
would shine out in shades of violet, purple, and a 
delicate misty lilac, of such brilliant hues that 
one felt startled at the sight; and late in theday, 
the ruins used to look literally like things built 


of pearls set in burnished gold, as they stood | 


against the background of wine empurpled moun- 
tains, or, as sometimes, on one of the fine dark 
stormy evenings we had, against a sky of deep 
sapphire blue, unlightened by the sunshine which 
touched accidently on their fair whiteness only ; 
it seemed, indeed to my fancy, as if the ruins 


sometimes, in the very intensity of their glowing 


| 


Then | 


We praised Thee; and at rise and set of sun 
Did we assemble duly, and intone 
A choral hymn that all the lands might hear... 
We, the Seven Daughters of the Light to praise 
Thee, Light of Light! Thee, God of very God. 

—Egyptian Scpulchres and Syrian Shrines. 

cence 
From the Liberia Herald. 

SIERRA LEONE AND THE GAMBIA. 
| BY EDWARD W. BLYDEN. 
| On Monday evening, February 18th, about 
7 o'clock, we anchored in the harbor of Free 
town, Sierra Leone, having made the run from 
Jape Palwas in fifty-four hours. About two hours 
| before anchoring, we saw, in the distance, what 
|seemed to be a dark cloud skirting the horizon. 
We soon discovered this seeming cloud to be the 
mountains of Sierra Leone, which, on account 
(of their great height, may be seen for several 
miles at sea. Next morning we had a fine view 
of Freetown and its surroundings from the ship. 
It isexceedingly picturesque. The Sierra Leone 
river, or the north side of Freetown, is said to 
be navigable for large ships for a considerable 
distance up. 

At a very early hour, numerous boats throng- 
ed the vessels, seeking passengers for the shore. 
These boats are owned and worked by natives. 
| They continue rowing the whole day about the 
‘ship, carrying passengers to and from the shore. 
For a trip the price is sixpence. 

The steamer lay here three days, and every 
morning I availed myself of these conveyances. 
On landing, I found myself surrounded by 
masses of buildings, and amid a scene of bustle 
and activity such as I had not expected to 
witness in Africa. ‘The houses are larger and 
of a more substantial kind than we have get- 
era!ly in Liberia. The streets are wide and 
clean, only at this season of the year exceed- 
ingly dusty. : 

The town is very well built up and is rapidly 
growing. The price of building lots is very 

high—the most obscure bringing from five t 
seven hundred dollars. 

| The Market House, standing on the corner 
| opposite to the Cathedral, is a new building, 


| 





colors, found a silent voice unheard by the ear, about two hundred feet long and about fifty wide, 
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built by the Government. Here may be seen 
daily, in great abundance and of every variety, 
the simpler articles of agricultural production. 
fach seller has a separate stall, and pays to the 
Guverament for the privilege of selling here the 
am of two peuce a day—no one being permitted 
to sell elsewhere. In the course of time the 
noney Will be paid back to the Government, with 
interest, and the town blessed with a substantial 
market house. 

The population of Sierra Leone is said to be 
between 30,000 and 40,000—chiefly re-captured 
Africans and their descendants. ‘These people 
oma the greater portion of the town, including 
wme of the finest houses. Many of them have 
atensive stores, and are large importers, visit- 
ing England every two or three years with their 
families. Among the inhabitants are persons of 
the Fimneh, the aboriginal tribe of Sierra Leone 
—Mandingo, Foulah, Soosoo, Aku, Yoruba and 
the Kroo-tribes. I was particularly struck with 
the variety of dress and the strange and incon- 
gruous appearance which the crowd I met pre- 
ented. ‘The streets, especially about the mar- 
ket, are thronged with various kinds of persons, 
ach one speaking his own language, and dressed 
in his own country style. You may see the 
Mandingo and the Foulah, who are Mahomme- 
duns, with their white or red turbans, and loose, 


‘weeping robes thrown carelessly over their 
shoulders; the Aku in half-barbarous and half. 
tivilized attire ; the European in the costume ot 
his country; soldiers and officers passing to 
ud fro wich brilliant uniforms and glittering 
epaulets, 


visited the grammar school, under the tem- 
porary supervision of Mr. Quaker, a native 
African educated at Fourah Bay. I found the 
popils engaged in musical exercises, not only in 
‘nging, but in studying the principles of music 
inder one of the assistants, a young man, who 
‘ems thoroughly acquainted with the rudiments 
ifthe science, 

On the whole, I am pleased with the material 
tadition of the town of Sierra Leone. But the 
Wealth is evidently of an extraneous character, 
‘introduced from abroad. It is an exotic, 
Thich can flourish only when surrounded by 
‘cumstances and operated upon by certain in- 
‘tenes. It is not “racy of the soil.” The 
Msperity is more of the individual than of the 
“munity. There are individual men who have 
turiched themselves, anfl others are enriching 
Kemselves by their petty traffic; but the coun- 
ty itself is impoverished. 

The people are, generally, able to read and 
"ite—well versed in Biblical reading—but they 
oo infants in other elements of progress. 
“etra Leone now needs, in order to make it the 
portant point—excepting Liberia—on the west 
‘ust of Africa, the inauguration of those other 


means of progress, which, in all advancing 
countries, go hand in hand with educational im- 
provements. Besides schools and petty mer- 
chandizing, the workshop, the farm, the manu- 
factory, cheap newspapers, reading rooms, are 
great needs in Sierra Leone—and they are needs 
which it is entirely within the competency of 
the people to supply. School education alone 
can by no means render the people of this 
interesting colony frugal, and sober, moral and 
productive. 

In a conversation, which took place on board 
a few evenings ago among the passengers on the 
unproductiveness of Sierra Leone, I felt flattered 
to hear Captain Croft say that Liberia, a settle- 
ment of American blacks—much younger—is 
far ahead of Sierra Leone, in point of produc- 
tiveness. In support of his opinion, he referred 
t» the sugar plantations on the banks of the 
St. Paul’s, and to the sugar and syrup exported 
therefrom. Liberia is silently making an im- 
pression for good. I hope that our enterprising 
fellow-citizens will be encouraged to go ahead, 
und, in the extensive cultivation of cotton, sugar, 
coffee, and other valuable articles which Africa 
can so abundantly produce, prove that we under- 
stand the importance of, and are endeavoring to 
contribute something to the well-being and civili- 
zation of mankind. 

But, to recur to Sierra Leone, I was surprised 
to find that nearly every body,—as well those 
who have enjoyed the advantages of school as 
those who have not—speaks broken English—. 
a miserable jargon, which I could sometimes 
hardly understand. It seems that either very 
little pains have been taken in teaching the 
children how to speak properly, or the demoral- 
izing influences out of school have been too 
powerful to be counteracted by the pedagogue. 
The civilization of the natives of Sierra Leone, 
owing both to the pervicious examples of un- 
principled Europeans, and to the hostile in- 
fluences arising from the constant influx of 
recaptives, is of an inferior kind, and therefore 
very defective in its operations upon the social 
and moral condition of the people. Many evils, 
| the inevitable concomitant of heathenism, have 
been left uncorrected; and it seems that the 

| people having attained to a certain point of out- 
| ward progress have become dwarfed. 

But there is reason still to hope. In the 
| midst of all this gloom, there is in operation the 
jlittle leaven. The renovating power of Chris- 
| tianity is still present among the people. And 

when we look back upon the past of this people, 
and remember from what depths of ignorance 
and degradation many have attained to their 
present condition of intelligence and wealth, we 
must believe that they are an improvable peo- 
ple, and that there is an innate energy and 
power in them, from which we may expect 
great things in the future. 
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Written for a school in Chester County, Pa., to be recited 
by a class at its close. 


We've mingled here through happy days 
In peace and love together; 

To-day we each take separate ways; 
We part, perchance, forever. 

In ways untried our course we take, 
Through calm and storm to steer, 

But oft will memory back return 
And fold her soft wing here. 

We've gathered knowledge and will seek 
Still more from day to day ; 

Oh high resolves, and joyful hopes 
We bear, from hence, away. 

The evil may we bravely shun, 
Though strongly it allure, 

And keep, while life’s great race we run, 
Our spirits clear and pure. 

And then the Truth will be our light 
Whatever storms betide,— 

A cloud by day, a flame by night 
Our strong celestial guide. 


—— + ~en 
A DESIRE. 

BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. | 
Thou, who dost dwell alone, 
Thou, who dost know thine own— 
Thou, to whom all are known 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Save, oh! save 
From the world’s temptations, 
From tribulations, 
From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish ; 
From that torpor deep 
Wherein we lie asleep, 
Heavy as death, cold as the grave, 
Save, oh! save. 


When the soul, growing clearer, 
Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 
To God comes no nigher ; 

But the arch-fiend, Pride, 
Mounts at her side, 

Foiling her high emprize, 
Sealing her eagle eyes ; 

And when she fain would soar 
Makes idols to adore; 

Changing the pure emotion 

Of her high devotion 

To askin-deep sense 

Of her own eloquence ; 

Strong to deceive, strong to enslave, 
Save, oh! save. 


From the ingrained fashion 

Of this earthly nature 

That mars thy creature ; 

From grief that is but passion, 
From mirth that is but feigning, 
From tears that, bring no healing ; 
Thine own strength revealing, 
Save, oh! save. 

From doubt where all is double, 
Where wise men are not strong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong ; 
Where sorrow treads on joy, 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, 


a 


Where faiths are built on dust, 

Where Love is half mistrust, 

Hungry and barren, and sharp as the sea; 
Oh ! set us free! 


Oh, let the false dream fly A 

Where our sick souls do lie, 

Tossing continually. 

Oh! when Thy voice doth come, 

Let all doubts be dumb, 

Let all words be mild, 

All strifes be reconciled, 

All pain beguiled ; 

Light bring no blindness, 

Love, no unkindness, 

Knowledge, noruin, 

Fear, no undoing: 

From the cradle to the grave, 

Save, oh ! save. 
aie 


From MeCormick’s “ Sketchings in Europe.” 
THE LONDON SHOE-BLACKS. 


‘Clean your honor's shoes ?”’ was for a long 
time prior to the beginning of the present cen 
tury, a familiar cry in the streets of Londo; 
but about the year 1820, with the improvement 
in the side walks and street pavements, the shoe 
blacks reluctantly retired to private life. Th 
‘last of the Mohicans”’ is said to have beens 
negro, who, under the new order of things, mu 
muringly retired to the workhouse to end bispow 
ly requited days. But with the high noord 
the century and the Crystal Palace, came many 
wondrous things, not the least in the'long'cat 
logue, the revival of the shoe-blacks. The credit 
of the restoration to society of a class of bumble 
artisans so eminevtly useful, even in a cleanly 
city, belongs to my versatile and excellent frien, 
John Macgregor, Esq., of the Temple, who;in 
his devotion to many of the important charite 
of the metropolis, ranks as a second Shaftesbury, 
and enjoys an enviable reputation, as a most 
telligent and untiring public benefactor. 

It occurred to J. Macgregor, that on the ope 
ing of the Hyde Park palace, (in the summer d 
1851,) London would be thronged with foreigt- 
ers in attendance at the great exhibition, mal 
of whom were accustomed in their own countne 
to have their shoes cleaned in the streets, (cuet 
has long been the practice in continental cities) 
and would be pleased to find such accommodt 
tion in London. And some London folks might 
like it; besides many poor boys might oe 
an honest penny thereby. But the project 
not meet general favor, and but for J. Maegte- 
gor’s dauntless perseverance would probably have 
been abandoned. Five boys picked from the 
ragged schools, and carefully instructed ne 
“ art of polishing,” were sent out early in 
to different parts of the metropolis. a 
people stared at the one that first appeal 
Trafalgar Square, and how they crowded aro 
J. Macgregor, when he put his foot upod 
box to give him a fair start; but the shoe i“ 
that very day obtained a footing in Lou 
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There were On an average about twenty-five boys 
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assist es eeenetteiapenchiseanicniinitinmidiiaiianiill 
applied upon the following system: sixpence is 


wostantly employed during the Exhibition sea- 
on, and they cleaned 101,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes, for which the public paid them over £500. 

Kind nods of approbation were bestowed upon 
the industrious and polite shoe-blacks, by all 
thsses of the people, and many a word of en- 
woragement spoken to cheer their hearts. Shop- 


Bivpers often took a fancy to them, and gave 


thm dinners. Ladies feasted them in their 
houses, and called them to their carriage win- 
dows to give them a sixpence, and old gentle- 
nen asked them many strange questions, and 
wd them how they would all become Lord 
Jayors. Boots and shoes were regularly brought 
mt from private houses to be cleaned, and some- 
times large establishments employed the boys; 
jnone instance several hundred pairs of shoes 
tad to be cleaned in a hurry, and a cab-load of 
the lads went to do the work. A great deal of 
their success came from the knowledge of the good 
uspices under which they were sent forth to 
their humble yet honorable employment, and 
fom the honest, courteous and industrious habits 
ifthe lads themselves. Once a half-crown was 


returned to the boy as his allowance; the re- 
mainder is divided into three equal parts ; one- 
third part is paid to the boy immediately, to- 
gether with the six-pence; one-third part is re- 
tained by the Society to meet the salary of the 
superintendent, and other expenses, and the 
residue, (including odd money,) is paid to a 
fund which is reserved as a “ bank” for the boy’s 
own benefit. The weather and the season of 
the year make a great difference in the receipts 
of the boys; warm sunny days, after rain, are 
the most auspicious for them ; and in general, 
fine weather is more profitable than wet. A 
public holiday always yields large returns. The 
largest sum yet earned by any boy in one day is 
about twelve shillings sterling, for which, at the 
| established fee of a penny per pair, he must of 
; course have blacked one hundred and forty four 
| pairs of boots or shoes—a pretty good day’s 
work. The different stations occupied by the 


boys were soon found to bear very different values, % 


' Originally they were all occupied by all the 
| boys in succession ; but subsequently the sta- 
} tions were divided into three classes. The 


given by mistake for a penny, the regular fee, | boys were also classed in three divisions, cor- 
bat the boy quickly ran after the gentleman and | responding to the divisions of the stations ; 
numed it. Once a sovereign accidently slipped | and each boy is confined to the stations in his 
into a boy’s hands between two coppers, but the own division, which he occupies in rotation. 
bnest little fellow, after searching some hours, ; When a boy enters the socicty he joins the third 
tissovered who had given it to him, and was re- ; division, but he is quickly promoted to a higher 
ured for his trouble by a simple “thank you.” ' rank if his conduct is good. When a boy rises 

The first company of shoe-blacks wore red to the second division he pays 2s. 6d., and when. 
jekets, and were mainly employed in the city ; advanced to the first 5s. from his bank to the 


proper, but the business proved so encouraging 
tyt there are now yellow and blue jacket brig- 
ues or societies, and the well behaved lads are 
be found in every quarter of the metropolis ; 
indeed, they now have positions regularly as- 
ied them by the police authorities, and are 
wotected from interference by idlers and others 
tho have heretofore somewhat troubled them. 
lah boy bears on his breast two badges of cloth, 
mone of which the words “ Ragged School 
tee Black Society,” and on the other his dis- 
tnetive letter or number are worked in white 
tus beads by the girls of one of the Refuges. 
The box on which the foot of the customer rests 
ttile his boot is receiving its polish, and the 
ut on which the shoe-black kneels, are made 
ithe boys of the Grotto Passage Refuge--thus 
outeast gathered in the Refuges are being 
lught to make themselves very useful. 
have frequently been in attendance at the 
of the red brigade, York place, Strand, 
t half after six o’clock, the hour the lads re- 
tim from their day’s toil. Each boy marches 
Uwith orderly step, deposits his box, blacking, 
muhes and mat, puts his uniform in a bag pro- 
Tied for the purpose and counts his receipts in 
Mesence of the superintendent. A daily ac- 
‘unt is kept with each lad, and the money is 


, funds of the society. This tax was set on foot 
| with a view to make the societies more self-sup- 
| porting, and is willingly submitted to by the 
| boys, to whom promotion is an object of eager 
emulation. 
| The punishments for misconduct usually adopt- 
ed are: 
1. Fines for late hours, absence, or other mis- 
behaviour. 
2. Degradation from one division to a lower, 
either pemanently or for a limited period. 
3. Suspension from work for a fixed time. 
On the other hand, the rewards consist of 
| Prizes in money, medals, and promotions, for 
those whose monthly earnings are the largest. 
| Having rendered their accounts, the lads re- 
pair to the wash-room, where, as may well be 
presumed, the scouring is long and vigorous ere 
they come forth sufficiently clean to be admit- 
ted to the supper department, where those who 
have no inviting homes to repair to are wont 
to refresh themselves. It would be hard to find 
a more hilarious or apparently happy company of 
youngsters than gather every evening around the 
well spread supper tables. Each lad pays for 
what he has, and with an air of amusing inde- 
pendence. On one or two evening in the week 
the whole brigade is detained at the rooms for a 
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series of lessons in reading, singing, ete., inter- 


spersed with addresses from the Committee and | at the Gardens is most superb. Specimens of 


other friends. 


I have on several occasions spoken to the lads, | graceful race may be found. 


and always remarked their excellent attention. 
For the bringing up, or want of bringing up 
most of them have had, their deportment and 
intelligence are quite surprising. There can be 
little doubt that the instruction given them at 
the Ragged Schools, from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
which they are obliged to regularly attend, in 
order to retain their standing in the brigade, is 
of the happiest character, inculeating not only 
principles of honor, virtue and integrity, but a 
taste for general knowledge scarcely to be ex- 
pected in a class hitherto so degraded and un- 
cared for. 

Many amusing incidents are told of the ready 
wit of the lads. 
them with rudeness, the urchin drily said— 


** All the polish you have is on your boots, and 
A geotleman asked one of 


I gave it to you.” 
the boys, “‘ How do the Committee know that 
ou b¥ing in all your earnings?” “ Qh, sir,” 
e answered, “they always leave that to our 
honor.” . 

The Committees directing the brigades are 
usually composed of barristers, merchants and 
other gentlemen of means, who, while they em- 
ploy the strictest discipline, devise every ingeni- 
ous and liberal method to please and benefit the 
lads. Out-of-town treats are given every sum- 
mer, and entertainments are not unfrequently 
provided at the different city institutions. A 
few days since, J. Macgregor invited me to ac- 
company the “ Red-Coats’’ to the Zoological 
Garden, Regent’s Park, where they had been 
invited by the Directors. I was glad to embrace 
the opportunity to see how-a parcel of boys, 
picked up from the lowest strata of London life, 
and heretofore entirely unacquainted with the 
Gardens, would conduct themselves. The socie- 
ty marched from their rooms at an early hour 
in the afternoon. J. Macgregor and myself took 
a ’bus at a later hour, and found the youngsters 
all in ecstasy among the lions and tigers, the 
monkeys and the ourang-outangs. The beha- 
viour of the lads throughout was highly credita- 
ble, and the interest manifested by many of them 
in the peculiarities of the animals, would have 
done honor to more refined minds. 

The distiuguished hippopotamus would not 
condescend tc come out of his bath, notwithstand- 
ing the reiterated invitations of the keeper and 
swarms of visitors. The old fellow, who has 
grown to a giganti¢ size, would adroitly swim 
about, with his mouth just far enough above the 
water to catch every particle of biscuit or cake 
that might be thrown him. One of the shoe- 


blacks was put near, in hope that his red shirt 
might induce old hippo to come out ; but it was 
in vain: he would not be persuaded. 


An Irishman paying one of 
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The collection of animals of the deer species 


almost every known variety of the light and 
The rhinoceros 
the giraffes, the bears, are all of the choicest 
kind. The monkeys have a large mansion to 
themselves, and a curious crew they are. The 
room is kept warm, and as comfortable as a par. 
lor. The birds and water-fowl are magnificent: 
the reptiles, all that reptiles could be. ; 

At four o’clock the lions were tobe fed. For 
an hour before that time, every available spot 
near the lion cages was occupied by hundrads 
of men, women and children, waiting for the 
“feeding.” The proprietors of the Gardens 
have actually erected a marble platform imme. 
diately opposite the dens, from which the “ very 
best view” can be had. Anxious to have a sight 
of the four-legged beef-eaters, I wedged my way 
in at the appointed time. The keeper soon 
made his appearance with a huge stick ; an as 
sistant carried a tub of joints. For some cause 
or other, the brutes did not appear as savage as 
usual, and loud and long were the lamentations 
of the lookers on, at the lack of growls, yells, 
and all those vociferations which lions are wont 
to indulge in when hungry and put into posses 
sion of liberal chunks of uncooked beef. 1 could 
hardly sympathize with those who were so anx- 
ious to see the brutes display their rudeness. 

The-shoe-blacks were permitted to take a ride 
on the elephant, to their great delight. Their 
dashing shirts gave them an odd appearance, as, 
mounted upon the huge fellow, they rode through 
the shaded paths of the Gardens, and their visit 
was in every respect eminently satisfactory. , 

“Once a shoe-black always a shoe-black,” is 
by no means the motto of the Committees. They 
desire to make, the occupation a stepping-stone 
to some higher and permanent employ, and 9 
soon as the lads give evidence of established 
good habits, they use their best endeavors t 
obtain positions for them, in such trades or pro- 
fessions as they may desire. Many of the lads 
go to the country, and many emigrate to Amer. 
ica and Australia. The outfit of one enterpris 
ing little fellow was lately provided at the ex- 
pense of Charles Dickens, who has a practical 
sympathy with every movement for uplifting the - 
lower classes ; but in most cases the boys have 
defrayed the whole, or the greater part, of thelt 
outfit from their own earnings. 

“‘ Many a widowed mother,” says J. Macgre 
gor, “has been supported by her son, and the 
childish tears of a little sister wiped away by her 
brother’s blacking-brush.”’ 

Taken in all their aspects, I consider the shoe 
black societies among the most interesting and 
praise-worthy reformatory and industrial orgal- 
izations I have ever known, and sincerely hope 
their success will lead all Americans visiting 
London to rightly appreciate and generously 
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patronise the deserving lads who nobly prefer to 
gio an honest livelihood by the most lowly 
yocation, rather than grow up in idleness and 
crime. 





TOR, <cisenssansiiatialientaten 

est ITEMS. 

1 to DOMESTIC. 

The Cororep Emraration To Haytr.—Some time since, 






twenty-six colored persons from Bellefonte and Lewis- 
town, Pennsylvania, passed though this city en route 
for New York, whence they took ship for Hayti, there 
to establish a colony. Highly favorable accounts 
have been received from the emigrants, and it is ex- 
pected that a third colony will follow them in a very 
short time. 

President Geffrard has issued an invitation to all 
the colored people in the world to emigrate to Hayti. 

Alfred B. Ely, member of Congress, who was taken 

isoner at Bull Run, arrived at Washington on the 




















Mb ath, having been released in exchange for ex-minis- 
ight ter J. C. Faulkner; he gives a sad account of the pri- 
way vations of the prisoners at Richmond. 

soon 


The bill increasing the tariff on sugar, coffee, tea, 
and molasses, passed both houses, and received the 
President's signature, and went into effect on the 25th. 
It imposes a duty of 20 cents per pound on tea, 5 
cents on coffee, and a discriminating duty on the dif- 
ferent kinds of sugar and molasses. 


The conclusion of secretary Seward’s reply to Lord 
Lyons, in relation to the Trent difficulty, reads thus: 











prefer-to express my satisfaction, that by the adjust- 
ment of the present case upon principles confessedly 
American. and yet as I trust, mutually satisfactory 
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American vessels are concerned, will be pressed on 
its passage by Congress,—7ribune. 

CuixesE Suear Cane in Ituinors.—The editor of 
the Illinois Farmer says:—‘‘Nearly every farm in 
the western part of the State appears to have its 
acre of Sorghum, and we saw several mills and 
boiling houses, where it is worked up on shares. 
From what we saw and heard of the planting, the 
western part of the State will nearly or quite supply 
the local demand for syrup the coming year.” 

FOREIGN. 

Iraty.—The eruption of Mount Vesuvius continued. 
—Houses were falling in Torre de Greco, and the vil- 
lage was in imminent danger of destruction by lava. 
All communication between the places in the vicinity 
and the mountain was interrupted. Earthquakes 
were frequent. In the Bay of Naples, the sea had re- 
ceded fifty metres. 


Prince ALBERT, the husband of Queen Victoria, 
whose death occurred on the 15th ult., was born at 
Rosenau, on the 26th of August, 1819. He was the 
second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
under whose immediate personal superintendence he 
received an admirable education, which he completed 


by attending the University of Bonn, during thregm 
academical sessions. In July, 1838 ,he visited eS 


land, in company with Leopold, King ofjBelgiumy 
and spent some time at the court of the” youthful 
queen, and in November, 1839, it was formally an- 


| nounced to the privy council, by the queen, that she 


“Putting behind me all suggestions of this kind, I | 


intended to form a matrimonial alliance with Prince 
Albert. The secret had long been public property, 


| but was kept in suspense by the decorous contradic- 


tion of the ministerial journals. The marriage was 
solemnized Feb. 10th, 1840. For the purpose of ren- 
dering him perfectly independent, the munificent 






per 1 allowance of $150,000 a year was made to 
i hi arliament. Beside which, he was a field- 
al 


ma 


, knight of the Garter, and other orders, 


colonel of the Fusilier Guards, and held a number 


of other lucrative or honorary appointments. He 


| was a man of refined taste, and an accomplished 


} 


- to both of the nations concerned, a question is finally : 
ride Wand rightly settled between them, which, heretofore, 
Their @ ehausting not only all forms of peaceful discussion, 
e, a8, mm but also the arbitrament of war itself, for more than 
‘ough alfa century alienated the two countries from each 
we other, and perplexed with fears and apprehensions 
Visit Hal other nations. 
- 8 The four persons in question, Mason and Slidell, and 
k,” is & their secretaries, are now held in military custody | 
They itFort Warren, in the State of Massachusetts. They 
stone “ll be cheerfully liberated. Yonr lordship will 
please indicate a time and place for receiving them.” 
nd » Sauvet M. Janney, a prominent member of the Socie- 
lished tyof Friends, who has been confined by the Rebels at 
yrs © Leesburg since his return from the Baltimore Yearly 
rT pro- Meeting, has lately been released. A company of 
e lads forty rebel Cavalry are stationed at Waterford, and 
A mer- a Quaker meeting house there as their quar- 
. —Inguirer. 
erprit- Tae ah Trape.—Official documents show that 
he ex- iM the Coolie trade still. continues in the face of all re- 
ctical WH Ynstrance and propriety, and among other things 
ng the | tiled to the Government our Consul at Batavia writes 
at Spanish vessels load at a celebrated pirate haunt, 
5 os ind it is more than suspected they trade with pirates 





their victims. The British Government admits that 
wolies are kidnapped, and are subject to great op- 
Wession and misery, but proposes a general scheme 
amelioration, in order that the African slave-trade 
ty be suppressed by the substitution of Coolies, 
“guing that a supply of such Asiatics would fully 
meet the demand for laborers in countries where 




















e shoe # %groes are now profitably employed. 

1g and la this connection, it may be stated that Represen- 

orga: litive Eliot has been the means of eliciting important 
ho on the subject of the Coolie trade, the official 

y 7 ope Ocuments having been transmitted to the House in 

1sitiDg @ ‘upliance with his resolution, and the bill hereto- 

srously Teported by him in suppressing it, so far as 








musician and draughtsman. Forbidden by his posi- 
tion to interfere in politics, he occupied himself with 
superintending the education of his children. The 
progress of the arts and sciences, and general 
philanthropic subjects, such as the “ dwellings of the 
working classes,” sanitary arrangements, &c., also 
engaged his attention. He was patron and president 
of numerous charitable institutions, in which he took 
a personal interest. As President of the Society of 
Arts, he was the chief promoter of the great exhibi- 
tion of 185]. Similar exhibitions, confined to native 
productions, had been long held in Paris, Brussels, 
and even in Manchester, and other towns of Eng- 
land. But when the idea of holding one in London 
was suggested to Prince Albert, he readily adopted 
it, and zealously co-operated in the scheme of extend- 
ing it to the whole world. The popularity which 
for a long time he had enjoyed with all classes, was 
for a brief space overclouded, in 1855, when rumors 
were current among the opponents of Government, 
that the prince took an undue interest in political 
affairs, and even held communications with some 
German courts, which were prejudicial to English 
interests, so that the ministers thought it necessary 
to clear up all doubts, by an explicit denial of the 
report from their places in Parliament. He wag 
noted, in a country of scientific agriculturists, for the” 
spirit with which he carried out agricultural experi- 
ments, and his farming stock has been frequently 
exhibited, and gained prizes. As a patron of art, 


Prince Albert has shown himself particularly active. 
— Tribune. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr axp Meat.—There is rather more inquiry 
for Flour for export, and about 3800 barrels were dis- 
posed of at $5 50 a 5 624 per ber bbl. for extra, 
and $5 75 a $5 95 for extra family. There is a 
steady home consumption demand ranging from 


$5 31} for superfine up to 6 75 for common and fancy ; 


lots—according to quality. Rye Flour and Corn , 
Meal are very quiet. Small sales of the former at | 
$375 a 4. The last sale of the latter was at $3 per | 
barrel. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are small, and | 


prices are rather lower. Sales at $1 32 for Penn- 
sylvania and $1 35 for Southern red; and small , 
lots of Southern white at $1 38a 1 45. Sales of 
Pennsylvania Rye at 73c., Delaware at 70c. In Corn 
there is more activity, and it is in fair request. Old | 
yellow at 63 cents, ‘and some new at 60 cents. Oats 
are in good request at 38 cents for Delaware, and | 
40 cents for Pennsylvania. No sales of Malt. 
ley is sold at 76 cents. 


UBL ISHED AND FOR SALE BY T. E. ZELL, at ! 
No. 17 and 19 South Sixth St. 


p Cts. 
© Conv ersations On the Queries,.........cccccscccseseees .25 ! 


BCCI WHIT ..000.. cccccsee socscece tes Sneenenucinskeetintens. 4 25 
Teco be: We casa dieiidiebeeseen (initiate 20 | 


Thos. Ellwood, ........- a. 
Testimonies of Truth 
Treasury of Facts,—single number,...........0..06. 12 
Essays by S. M. Janney, cde. .....-ccccccccccrresscrscese 12 
Devotional Poetry,.......ccccccccscscccccssccscsscocscccees « 12 
Thoughts for the Children,........ccccccsserceeeeseereree s 12 
JUVENILES. 

(Bound in paper.) 
Poetry on cards.—per dozen, 12 
The Good Shepherd,....... gs eneces cocsecensscosonce “ 5 
The Prodigal Son 
Thou Gd eont We cose ssccsesBpccce cscess sesocsesatesets 05 | 
ie Ni ekincnciwtcnds< labisssccsbetebscdmpeenebeeiaenion 05 
PI TROD vi cinns iniscins dannintios Katennenenieieniiahanaks 05 | 
Mary Dyer, ..... coccccs- cecsecccecccecss seeseccees seeceees 05 | 
Frank’s W alk Wi DORNER: BRR. hss ccviinrisiciinins os 
A Fable on Faith, 2.00: ccccseces ceessces eisai eal 
apse 


Ss 
A? taining the followi ing numbers to complete his | 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase | 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if de livere -d at this Office. 
Vol. IL—1, 2, 3, 4, 50. 
cc 1h. —42. 
IV.—15, 
ViI.—11 
VIII.—39, 45, 46, 48. 
IX —18. 


yNDERTAKING —Wa. Heacocx, General Fur- 
U nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also, Furnitvre made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired. 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


‘CHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENT.—A large and 
commodious dwelling, and school-room, situa- 
sted in the village of Fallsington, and convenientsto 
Friends’ Meeting, where a boarding school has been 
successfully kept for the last four years, for rent on 
favorable terms. For particulars address either 
James R. Stackhouse, or William Satterthwajte, Falls- 
ington, Bucks Co,, Pa., or Mark Palmer, Edgewood, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 12 mo. 28—6t.” 


16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 2 








Bar- | 


5 | Heads, 


UBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


T ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the 
. large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of S.C. Hay es, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends. to keep a large 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited, 
11 mo. 9—2m 


EMOVAL.—_GENERAL BOOK BINDERY 
R Cuar.es H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No, % 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
| Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
{make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Brypag 
| in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &, 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
| rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 

Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &c. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
| Review.) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neatatd 
| durable styles. Country Friends will find this a com 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 
Book axp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill 
a Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
| Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
' and with a itch, at the Lowest Prices. 
| The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
| New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
| Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
| eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Palee 
| tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
S 10th mo. 19, 1861—lyr. 


4; Vili Salt Che Sui honk 


| MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar 
| ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
| tuition in our nine ‘Colleges located in large cities 
| from New York tp St. Louis. Best works on Book 
~ Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogt 


phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information 
11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 


] M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 


1 


Fifth street. * 
A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor’ 


Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., co 

on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 
ReFERENcES—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 

wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. ‘Cleveland, Dr. Casper 

Ww istar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, w. 8 

Furness. 9th mo. 14th? 1861—6 m. 


‘RIENDS’ HAT STORK. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, French “and American Felts. Men’s 

Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats maje 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Ste, 
Amos J. MIcHENER. Philads 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly, 
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